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Shipping Board is said to have sold a ship in Poland. 
The navy sold supplies, although not a large amount. 

Huge sales of material in Europe since the war have 
been made by the United States Liquidation Commis- 
sion. Supplies sold to the "young nations" on credit 
amounted to $140,104,021.84, but the $8,500,000 sale to 
the Ukraine was canceled, as the contract with that re- 
public was not carried out. Poland received supplies 
worth nearly $60,000,000. 

Supplies totaling $637,508,570 were sold to other 
countries by the Liquidation Commission. Pour hun- 
dred million dollars of this was realized through an 
agreement by Prance to purchase practically all of the 
American war material in Prance at a lump sum. Some 
of the sales, as, for instance, that to Portugal, were for 
cash. In addition to the total of $777,905,103.23 worth 
of sales, Prance purchased war material billed at 232,- 
565,047.51 francs, and individuals and corporations got 
material billed at 689,007.36 francs. 

The Liquidation Commission's report says that con- 
version of the francs into dollars "at the current rate" 
and adding this amount to the sum purchased in dollars 
makes a grand total of $822,923,225.82 for all the sales 
of War Department material in Europe. In payment 
for this, Government bonds aggregating $564,233,302.87 
have been taken from Prance, Belgium, "and eight coun- 
tries of Central Europe and the Near East." The 
French bonds were for $400,000,000. Sales amounting 
to 103,570,596.03 and 689,007.36 francs were made for 
cash on delivery, and short-term credits were taken for 
the rest. 

"The appropriate Army Service has been taking care 
of the collection of these short-term credits, and nearly 
all of them have been liquidated at this time," says the 
commission's report, dated May 1, 1920. 

Payments for these supplies must be collected before 
any final accounting may be had with the foreign na- 
tions. Prance, Belgium, and Italy are said to have large 
"set-off" agreements which will cancel some of their debt 
in this quarter. 

All sorts of supplies are included in the obligations. 
Poland has received from this country $12,000,000 
worth of railway equipment, food, and canned meats. 
The French have purchased locomotives, tank cars, and 
$1,000,000 worth of machine tools. Belgium has bought 
15,000,000 pounds of frozen meat. The complete list 
would include very nearly everything that an army uses. 



Status of Oue Public Debt June 30, 1920. 
Bonds $16,218,447,553.00 

Victory Liberty Loan 4,246,385,530.00 

Treasury Certificates: 

Tax $1,804,382,500 

Loan 681,170,000 

Pittman Act 259,375,000 

Special Issue 24,000,000 

2,768,927,500.00 



War Savings Securities (net cash re- 
ceipts) 

Total interest-bearing debt. . . 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Non-interest-bearing debt 



828,739,702.09 

24,062,500,285.09 

6,745,237.07 

230,075,944.91 



Total gross debt $24,299,321,467.07 



THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS* 

How Its Coercion of Nations Violates 
Teachings of American History 

By THEODORE STANFIELD 

The League of Nations proposes that the body 
called the Council may coerce member States, by 
force of arms if necessary, notwithstanding the fact his- 
tory cries out that every such attempt has failed and 
caused war. 

The men who framed the Constitution of the United 
States discussed, debated, and discarded this very prin- 
ciple of coercion of States. It was embodied in the Vir- 
ginia plan. In his record of the debates of the conven- 
tion, James Madison quotes himself as having said 
concerning the Virginia plan on June 19, 1787 : 

The coercion on which the efficacy of the plan depends can 
never be exerted but on themselves (referring to the States). 
The larger States will be impregnable, the smaller only can 
feel the vengeance of it. He illustrated the position by the 
history of the Amphictyonic Confederates and the ban of 
the German Empire. It was the cobweb which could en- 
tangle the weak, but would be the sport of the strong. 

Again, on July 14, 1787, he stated : 

The practicability of making laws, with coercive sanction, 
for the States as political bodies has been exploded on all 
hands. 

CANNOT COERCE STATES 

Alexander Hamilton said: 

To coerce the States would be one of the maddest projects 
ever devised. No State would ever suffer itself to be used 
as an instrument of coercing another. . . . There could 
be no cure for this great evil but to enable the national laws 
to operate on individuals, like the laws of the States. 

Again : 

The fundamental principle of the old confederation is de- 
fective ; we must totally eradicate and discard this principle 
(coercion of States) before we can expect an efficient gov- 
ernment. The gentlemen who have spoken today have taken 
up the subject of the ancient confederacies, but their view 
of them has been extremely partial and erroneous. The fact 
is that the same false and impracticable principle ran 
through the ancient governments. The first of these govern- 
ments we read of was the Amphictyonic Confederacy. The 
council which managed the affairs of this league possessed 
powers of a similar complexion to those of our present Con- 
gress. The same feeble mode of legislation in the heads and 
the same powers of resistance in the members prevailed. 
When a requisition was made it rarely met a compliance 
and a civil war was the consequence. Those that were at- 
tacked called in foreign aid to protect them; and the am- 
bitious Philip, under the mask of an ally to one, invaded the 
liberties of each and finally subverted the whole. 

In The Federalist, written by Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, and John Jay, the principle of coercion 

* Reprinted from New York Tribune of October 14. 
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of States is fully treated. The history of its invariable 
failure in the past, its failure in their own experience 
in the confederation of the United States, and its neces- 
sary and inevitable failure in the future are expounded 
in decisive fashion. 

THE AMERICAN PRINCIPLE 

Alexander Hamilton, in one article, stated and proved 
that "the great and radical vice in the construction of 
the confederation is in the principle of legislation for 
States or governments in their corporate or collective 
capacities as distinguished from the individuals of which 
they exist." 

In another issue he wrote : 

Whoever considers the opulence and strength of several of 
these States, single at the present juncture, and looks forward 
to what they will become, even at the distance of half a cen- 
tury, will at once dismiss as idle and visionary any scheme 
which aims at regulating their movements by laws to operate 
upon them in their collective capacities, and to be executed 
by coercion applicable to them in the same capacities. 

Even in those confederacies which have been composed 
of members smaller than many of our counties, the principle 
of legislation for sovereign States supported by military 
coercion, has never been found effectual. It has rarely been 
attempted to be employed but against the weaker members ; 
and in most instances attempts to coerce the refractory and 
disobedient have been the signals of bloody wars, in which 
one half of the confederacy has displayed its banners against 
the other half. 

In brief, the old reactionary principle is that of the 
coercion by a collection of States of any disobedient 
State, while the progressive American principle is that 
of coercion not of States, but of individuals. The one 
disregards the traditions, laws, and experience of history, 
and that of our own great and successful country in 
particular; the other would take such steps forward as 
will not prevent in the future a federation of the peoples 
of the entire world. 

It is obvious that coercion of States by other States, 
in the light of our own national experience and that of 
the previous attempts of history, proves that such 
coercion results only in failure. Powerful States in such 
unions have used coercion against the weak States, but 
the protection of the weak has not been insured because 
of the indifference of the strong. The recent Polish 
incident is an illustration of this fact. 

ECONOMIC PRESSURE 

The application of economic pressure would also be 
unjust and ineffective. Russia has been under economic 
pressure for several years ; yet, being economically inde- 
pendent, her military power, though impaired, is still of 
sufficient strength to threaten the safety of Europe, and 
it required herculean efforts on the part of heroic Poland 
to defend herself. Attempted economic coercion exerted 
against the British Empire would be futile, as it is 
economically independent. Such coercion against the 
United States would only serve to strengthen our con- 
viction in the cause which we were sustaining. Depend- 
ence upon economic pressure against economically inde- 
pendent States is obviously ineffective and would inflict 
punishment upon the innocent States as well as offend- 



ing States. Economic pressure upon small States, on 
the other hand, would place in the hands of strong 
States a weapon of autocratic coercion which would 
surely work contrary to the principles of justice. 

There remains the principle of securing world peace 
by a government of laws instead of a world government 
by coercion. Arbitration has not sufficed. Charles Seig- 
nobos, the eminent French authority, in The New 
Europe, November 14, 1918, wrote: 

But arbitration, far from being a rough sketch of justice, 
is the negation of justice between nations. It presupposes 
that all differences can be adjusted within the framework 
of a lawsuit, and that the parties at variance stand upon 
the same level morally. It declares in advance that it is 
powerless to redress any violation of the law, since it does 
not even admit that the State can be considered guilty of a 
crime, and hence it places the criminal and the victim upon 
the same level. ... To discuss with the brigand the 
amount of the ransom which he is to exact is not enlarging 
the domain of justice; it is giving a fresh sanction to 
brigandage. 

A WORLD SUPREME COURT 

The world court, on the other hand, is to operate 
upon basic principles of law and justice. International 
laws of justice, universally accepted, respected, and 
cherished by mankind, will serve as a world code to 
govern the decisions of the judges. 

Upon what means can such a court rely to enforce its 
decisions? What evidence does our own history offer 
that sovereign bodies can be depended upon to settle 
their difficulties amicably in accordance with a court 
which bases its decisions upon justice, but has no coercive 
power over the sovereign bodies to enforce its decisions ? 

Oliver Ellsworth, one of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion and subsequently Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, expressed himself in the 
convention of Connecticut for the ratification of the 
Constitution as follows : 

Hence we see how necessary for the Union is a coercive 
principle. No man pretends the contrary; we all see and 
feel this necessity. The only question is, Shall it be a 
coercion of law or a coercion of arms? There is no other 
possible alternative. Where will those who oppose a coercion 
of law come out? Where will they end? A necessary con- 
sequence of their principles is a war of the States one 
against the other. I am for coercion by law — that coercion 
which acts only upon individuals. This Constitution does 
not attempt to coerce sovereign bodies, States, in their politi- 
cal capacity. No coercion is applicable to such bodies but 
that of an armed force. If we should attempt to execute 
the laws of the Union by sending an armed force against a 
delinquent State, it would involve the good and bad, the 
innocent and guilty in the same calamity. 

But this legal coercion singles out the guilty individual, 
and punishes him for breaking the laws of the Union. All 
men will see the reasonableness of this ; they will acquiesce, 
and say, Let the guilty suffer. 

The Constitution explicitly recognized the sovereignty 
of our States. It provided for a Supreme Court which 
could interpret the national laws and render decisions 
against individuals and enforce them by means of stat- 
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utes which provided for the punishment of individuals. 
But it has no power over the States as sovereign bodies. 
In 1861 individuals resisted the National Government; 
strictly, no State as such did so. 

Yet thirty-one States have been heard as plaintiffs or 
defendants before this court. Eighty-odd decisions in- 
volving States have been made and every decision has 
been complied with, although the Supreme Court and 
the States explicitly recognized that the court had no 
power whatever to enforce its decisions. 

The obedience to these decisions resulted from the 
recognition of its impartial justice, the respect for the 
fairness of its justices, its codified procedure, and its 
adherence to a recognized code of laws. A Supreme 
Court of the world, as proposed by Mr. Harding, operat- 
ing in accordance with a recognized code of international 
laws and in adherence to a suitable system of procedure, 
having, because of its character and organization, the 
respect of the peoples of the world, can discharge just 
as effectively as our Supreme Court the duty of settling 
differences between sovereign bodies without impairing 
their sovereignty. 

THE LONG ARM OF JUSTICE 

As soon as the people of the world have attained a 
sufficiently high standard of international consciousness 
and the court has functioned with impartial justice and 
success, they may be* willing to permit the court powers 
of coercion over individuals who attempt to bring about 
international disturbance in violation of recognized in- 
ternational laws. As our Supreme Court has powers of 
enforcing punishment on individuals who violate the 
supreme laws of the land, so a Supreme Court of the 
world may not only render decisions based upon justice, 
but may ultimately be endowed with "teeth" and enabled 
to put the fear of God into the hearts of individual 
violators of international law who attempt to lead na- 
tions to aggression; for they would know in advance 
that they could not escape the grasp of the long arm of 
justice. 

"Experience is the oracle of truth ; and where its responses 
are unequivocal they ought to be conclusive and sacred." — 
(The Federalist, Article XX.) 



PLANS FOR THE AMERICAN ARMY 

On September 8 the War Department, through the Asso- 
ciated Press, sent forth to the country the following official 
announcement of its plans. It is a condensed statement; 
hence any attempt to shorten it would be to mutilate it. 
To persons who are interested in plans for disarmament of 
the nations, or who dislike the idea of a standing army 
that it is admitted from the start is to "control local do- 
mestic disorder" and "operate as infantry in the limited 
sense required for guarding industrial centers," etc., this 
pronunciamento will be illuminating. 

To quote the Associated Press dispatch : 

The War Department, it was announced yesterday, is 
completing the organization for a vast emergency army 
which can be mobilized and equipped for offense or defense 
within 24 hours. Under this plan the first line will consist 
of the Regular Army of 300,000 troops ; the national guard, 
with 435,000 officers and men, will form the second line. A 



vast reserve force, for which 70,000 officers have already 
been appointed and 12,000 more are under consideration, 
will form the final and by far the most numerous section. 

While the number of troops in the reserve force is not 
definitely fixed, the skeleton organization will be such that 
it can be expanded to any size the emergency may require. 
The only limit will be the number of men of draft age in 
the United States. 

Divided into Districts 

For the organization and administration of the great 
army, the country has been divided into nine military dis- 
tricts, to be known as corps areas, and which will displace 
the six departments established in 1916. These areas are 
organized not only with respect to the military population 
composed within their boundaries, but also with reference 
to supplementing the military defense of the coast lines. 

Each corps area will contain troops from the Regular 
Army, the national guard, and the organized reserves, all 
organized in time of peace into brigades, divisions, and army 
corps, with the necessary auxiliary and special troops. 

Each corps area commander will be charged with all the 
military activities in his area, and, with certain exceptions, 
will be in command of all the regular and organized reserve 
personnel stationed therein. He must not, however, be con- 
founded with the commanders of tactical corps that may be 
organized in this area. He will deal direct with local au- 
thorities, and one of his most important duties is that which 
relates to the organization of the national guard and organ- 
ized reserves. 

Development of National Guard 

In the development of the national guard careful consid- 
eration will be given not only to its function in war and 
training of citizens for use in war, but also with relation to 
its use as State forces during the special situations it will 
be called upon to meet in peace time. Upon the national 
guard will fall the control of local domestic disorder. It 
will operate as infantry in the limited sense required for 
guarding industrial centers, railroads, docks, bridges, etc., 
in disturbances caused by violence, fire, flood, or epidemic. 

As planned, the new national guard will not only be 
trained as coast artillery, anti-aircraft units, regiments of 
heavy guns and howitzers, ammunition and supply trains, 
etc., but all combat commands will be armed with rifles, 
pistols, or machine-guns, so that any local unit will be able 
to operate as infantry at will. 

Strength of Guard 

The strength of the national guard, 435,000, is practically 
the same number of national guard officers and men who 
were serving in the United States Army on June 30, 1918. 

The strength of the national guard to be allocated to each 
corps area now is being considered by a joint committee of 
Regular Army, national guard, and organized reserve officers 
at the War Department. Committees of regular, national 
guard, and reserve officers, of which the two latter will be 
a majority, will determine the location of national guard 
units. 

Of the 70,000 reserve officers appointed since 1918, none 
have been given definite assignment. All will be under the 
orders of the commander of the corps area embracing their 
residence and will be assigned by him to a unit of the or- 
ganized reserves in that district 

As organized, the reserves will be distinctly a war force 
and will not be called to the colors until such an emergency, 
and will attract a class of citizens who do not feel inclined 
or are unable to undertake the obligations assumed by mem- 
bers of the national guard. Moreover, as it will be main- 
tained as a skeletonized force, it will not compete with the 
national guard. 

The policy of the general staff contemplates a well-bal- 
anced force, officered by regular, national guard, and organ- 
ized reserve officers and capable of expansion to any re- 
quired size. The expansion to the limit of strength will take 
place through voluntary enlistment or draft, as emergency 
may demand. 



